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numerous, but we have no means of ascertaining their number.
Some were "Dame" schools intended for very young children and
are described in the oft-quoted verse of Shenstone in 1742.
"In every village marked with little spire,
Embower'd in trees, and hardly known to fame,
There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire,
A matron, whom we schoolmistress name,
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame."
Some of these schools attained a certain measure of efficiency,
but for the most part they were very inefficient baby-minding
establishments. Schools for older children were taught by school-
masters. A few of these were really well-run schools, but in most
cases the masters were drawn from the very dregs of society.
Many were ignorant and brutal, much addicted to drink, and m
numerous cases carried on at the same time some kind of artisan
employment, turning their attention from their work at intervals to
superintend the running of the school. Often the schoolmaster
was a man who had tried and failed at every occupation in turn and
had taken up the charge of a school as a last resort. For the
majority of children the only education they received was that
given in their own homes The boys were often trained in their
father's occupation and the girls learnt sewing, knitting, cookery,
and domestic work from their mothers. In a few homes the parents
taught their children the alphabet, reading and writing, and there
are cases of boys who, later attained eminence without any other
training than that provided by the home. When, however, all
these different agencies are considered, the fact remains that only
a very small proportion of the child population received even the
most elementary instruction. The proportion of literates amongst
the population was probably much less than in Tudor days,
and as the century wore on, owing to the industrial changes and
the growth of the population, it became even smaller.
As early as 1675 Thomas Firmm had erected a spinning-factory
where children of four or five years of age were taught to read and
to spin. In 1697 Locke had suggested a similar type of industrial
school for pauper children. A few industrial schools were set up
in the early part of the 18th century, but it was not until the
factories began to multiply that they became more numerous.
The boys were taught useful occupations such as gardening,
carpentry, cobbling, and printing; the girls spinning, knitting,